GLASTONBURY

the Church and gave it a great sapphire for its altar stone ; of
the British hero, Arthur, who, with Guinevere, was buried
at Glastonbury. Certainly, when King Ina of Wessex signed
a charter in 704 confirming the rights of the Benedictine monks
of Glastonbury, the Church was already known as * the Ealde
Chirche *. Its survival was probably due to the fact that the
Saxons did not conquer that part of Somerset until after they
had become Christian. Even the Danish invasions did not
destroy Glastonbury, which reached the height of its reputa-
tion for sanctity and learning when St. Dunstan was its Abbot
in the tenth century. The Saxon Kings, three of whom are
buried in Glastonbury, gave many gifts and privileges to the
Abbey, as did the Danish Canute. At the time of the Dooms-
day Survey it was estimated that the Abbey owned one eighth
of the County of Somerset as well as lands in Berkshire,
Dorset and Wiltshire. William of Malmesbury, writing in the
twelfth century, thus describes Glastonbury :

The church of which we are speaking, from its antiquity called
by the Angles by way of distinction * Ealde Chirche', of wattle work,
at first savoured of heavenly sanctity even from its very foundation
and exhaled it over the whole county, claiming superior reverence,
though the structure was mean. Hence, here arrived whole tribes of
the lower orders, thronging every path ; here assembled the opulent,
divested of their pomp, and it became the crowded residence of the
religious and the literary. . . . The antiquity and multitude of its
saints have endued the place with so much sanctity that at night scarce-
ly anyone presumes to keep vigil there, or, during the day, to spit upon
its floor ; no one ever brought hawk or horses within the confines of
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